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LET FREEDOM RING 
ACT I 


A clearing in the wilderness of North Carolina. Summer, 1753. 
A clearing in the woods. Winter, 1756. 
Buffalo Church and its-grounds. Early Fell, 1769. 
Dr. Caldwell's Log Cabin Academy. A week later, 1769. 
Inside the Meekts house. Winter, 1769. 
Tryon's camp. May, 1771. 
The camp of the Regulators. The next morning. 
Part of Battlefield, Alamance Creek. One after that day. 
Part of Battleground. Later that evening. 
Square in Hillsboro. Two weeks later. 

ACT II 
Grounds next to John Donnell's house. Summer 1776. 
Woods close to Thomas Donnell's house. Later that summer. 
Inside Dr. Caldwell's house. Two weeks later. 1778. 
Inside Thomas Donnell's house. Three months later. 
Inside Dr. Caldwell's house. Winter, 1781. 
Part of Battlefield near Guilford Courthouse. March, 1781. 
Battlefield - after the battle - in the evening. 
Grounds of John Donnell's house. Summer, 1781. 
Washington's camp near Yorktown. October, 1781. 
Inside Buffalo Church. Spring, 1782. 
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NOME Is 
SCENE I. 


Prologue 


As the lights over the audience go down, 

the church bell begins to ring - then the 
lights come up on the stage, and reveal the 
choir, in robes - standing on the right side of 
the starve, facing left toward the audience. 
They sing the old Scotch tune - Dumee. 


"OQ God of Bethel, by whose hand 
Thy chtldren still are fed; 

Who through this weary pilgrimage 
Hast all our fathers led. 


Through each perplexing path of life 
Our wandering footsteps guide, 

Give us each day our daily bread 
And raiment fit provide. 


O spread Thy shelt'ring wings around 
Till all our wand'rings cease; 

And at our Father's loved abode 

Qur souls arrive in peace." 


(Lights face down on choir and up on center stage to dis- 
close a minister clad in a frock coat. His hair is 
rather long, ami he has side whiskers. When the spot- 
light is on the minister, he bows his head.) 


(He takes a few steps forward, the light following him, then 
speaks in a serious but friendly way.) 


"Friends, this is a proud and happy occasion for all of 
us. We are gathered here to celebrate the 200tn anniversary 
of the founding of our church, the Buffalo Presbyterian, and 
to honor our forefathers who came here seeking civil and re- 
ligious freedom. They lived and fought and died for that 
freedom. It is fitting that we should remember them, and 
renew our faith in theirs." 


(Lights go down on the minister, end up on the choir, which 
is stil standing.) 


Sings the Doxology, stending in place. 


(Lights go down on the Choir, and up on the minister, who 
is now on the side stage, Left.) 


"This evening I an to be your guide as we travel back 
some two hundred years or so. But first, let me introduce 
myself. I am the Reverend Eli W. Carruthers, assistant to 
your beloved first pastor, Dr. David Caldwell, and later 
his successor in the churches of Buffalo aml of Alamance. 


DONNELL: 


JIMS: 


DONNELL: 


JCHN: 


JAMES : 


DONNELL: 


JOHN: 


JOHN$ 
DONNELL: 


(Reechin;; for gun which is leaning against a tree) 
Whist ! - what's that? 

(Turns and sees boy stooping to pick up piece of wood) 
You little spalpeens! You're supposed to be gathering chips for 
the fire - not assmlting your poor old faither. 


I'm sorry, Paes I didn't mean to - - 


Ye never mean to - but you're elways getting into some mischief. 
Shure and it's a true saying - the Devil finds work for idle hands 
to do. 


We wanted to chop the log - 
Please let us, Pae We're strong - 


Be tryin' your muscles, then. 
(He extends axe toward James, but both boys reach for it, and 
struggle over it. Donnell pulls them apart.) 
None of that, now, or ye'll be regrettin' it. Here, James, you're 
the older. Heve at it, laddie. 


(James picks up axe and manfully leys into the log. It is hard work 
for his young mscles, and he doesn't really do much cutting, tut 
at least he hits the log - thot not always in the right place.) 


(Trying to take the axe away) 
Now me, Pas Ma said as how we should all help with buildin! the 
church - Please, Pa. 


Yetre a mite young for foolin'! with an axe, John. Shure am ye 
might cut your foot off. 


No, I won't, Pa. Sometimes Ma lets me chop wood for the fireplace. 


Wood$! Huh! Kindling, you mean. You couldn't even make a dent in 
this log. 


I covld too. = = I'll bet my deer's tail against your snakeskin you 
couldn't. 


(horrified) 
Quit your arguing$! It's none too soon we'll have a church; and, 
Gof Willing, a minister too. 


(While he is talking, John hes picked up the axe. It is too heavy 
for him = he cannot manage it, and it comes to the ground within 
inches of his father's foot. Donnell jumps away, and then comes 
and picks up the axe.) 


If ye must cut off a foot, let it be your own. 

I'm sorry, Pa = 

Both of ye are sorry boys. - All right, be gethering up some chips 
now - away from the axe - and J'1l be hearing your catachism. Shure, 


when the Reverend Caldwell comes, he'll be expectin' ye to know your 
catachism, 


JAMES s Is he really coming, Pa? 
DONNELL: When he finishes his studies. He said as much before we left 


Pennsylvania. - Al right, James, you first. What is the chief 
end of man? 


JAMES : (glibly ) 
Mants chief end is to glorify God and to enjoy yim forever. 


DONNELL: Right. Now, John. What rule hath God given to direct us how we 
may glorify and enjoy Him? 


JOHN: The word of God which is contained in the Bible —- - 


JAMES : (with superiority) 
In the Scriptures. 


JOHN3 I meant Scriptures. - The word of God which is contained in the 
Scriptures is the only - 


DONNELL: Go on, John - what mle hath God given to direct us how we may 
glorify Him? 


JOHN: Glorify and enjoy Him, Pa. 
DONNELL: Enjoy, is it? Ye would remember that part. Shure and ye two will 
be the death of me yet. ‘Tis better your motherhear ye - 
(Both boys begin to protest.) 
(There is a rustling in the bushes.) 
(Donnell grabs his gun again. ) 
JAMES : It's a deer, Pa. I'm sure it's a deer. let me shoot it, Pa. 


JOHN: It's not a deer, it's a wolf. I saw his eyes gleaming and his mouth 
all a-slavering. 


JAMES : You saw his eyes gleaming! Hah! Youtre always making up things. 


(The sound, whatever it is, is coming closer, definitely headed 
their way. Both boys get closer to their father.) 


JAMES: M - Maybe it is a wolf. 
(Goes closer to his father.) 


JOHN: Or a bear - a big bear. Can't you smell that kinda musky smell? 
Papa, can J have the bear skin? 


JAMES : You got the buffalo hide. Pa, kin I have the bear skin? Can I? 
John got the Buffalo hide and - 


(Donnell, who has been listening intently all the while, turns 
toward the direction from which the sound is coming end relaxes.) 


DONNELL: Can't neither of ye have the bear skin because it's not a bear. 
JAMES : Well, if it's a deer, can] - 


DONNELL: And it's not a deer, nor yet a wolf, either. 


JOHN: What is it, Pa? 

DONNELL: (Pointing) What do you think? (As man comes in right.) 

BOYS: (Disappointed) Mr. Renkin}! 

DONNELL: (To Rankin as he comes on stage) Good evening to ye, Robert. 
(They shake hands) 


RANKIN: <A good evening to you, Thomas. And you, James and John. If ye 
can call it good. 


DONNELE: Shure and it's clear as a hell. We'll be hevin' a bell in the 
ehurch, d'ye think? 


RANKIN: (Gloomily) I doubt we'll be havin! a church. 


DONNELL: But it's already helf up. And I have a full load of logs - cut 
to measure - 


RANKIN: Ye'td beter be hidin' them, then. And your horse, too, if you don't 
want it took. 


DONNELL: What foolishment is this? 


RANKIN: 'Tis foolishment - but it's fact. The King's men is saying we 
heven't psid for our land. The sheriff is out collecting fees - 


DONNELL: But we did pay. We have the deed - 


RANKIN: (Gloomily, but evidently rather enjoying spreading bad news.) 
Aye - signed by the Earl of Granville, is it not? 


DONNELL: Certainly. 'Twas from him we leased it. 
RANKIN: Aye. But did we now? 

DONNELL: You know we did. (Steps toward Rankin.) 
RANKIN : I could have taken my Bible oath on it. 
DONNELL: Well, then = (Another step) 


RANKIN: It isn't well. The sheriff has already been to the McQuiston's. 
(He psuses - Donnell almost shakes him -) 


DONNELL: Out with it, man. Shure and ye should have lingered in Ireland 
longer - to speed up your slow Scots tongue. 


RANKIN: And your family should have lingered in Scotland longer so ye'd 
be knowing there's a deal more darkness than sunshine in this life - 
especially where the British government is concerned. Aye, those 
black scoundrels - 


DONNELL: But what did they do? 


RANKIN: 


DONNELL: 
RANKT Ns 


. 


DONNELL: 


RANKIN: 
DONNELL: 


RANKIN: 


DONNSLL: 
RANKIN: 
DONNELE: 
RANKIN: 


DONNELL: 


RANKIN: 


DCNNELL: 
JAMES : 
DONNELL: 


JOHN: 


DONNELL: 
JOHN: 


DONNELL: 


RANKIN: 


They said our deeds were not legal. They were signed - "The earl 
of Granville - " (pause) 


You said that. (Exploding) 'Twas the E-rl of Granville'ts land. 
Aye. But the King's men says thet to be legal the deeds mst be 
signed not the Earl of Granville - (Another pause - he is egging 
Donnell on.) 
Whet man, what? 
(Shaking him - Rankin is pleased that he has gotten Donnell so 
worked up.) 
'Tis no need to shake me, man! 'Tis none of my doing! 
Robert Rankin, you be tellin! me all afore I beet it our of ye! 
Whist on your Irish temper! I've been trying to tell ye ~ The 
sheriff says that our deeds should be signed - not the Earl of Gran- 
ville, but the Right Honorable Earl of Granville, by his attorney, 
Otherwise they are no good. He's out collecting now. 
He won't collect from me. 
Then he'll take your lam. 
I won't let them. J'11 go to court - 
Go to court then, and ye'll pay thrice over. The King's man is Judge. 


The King's man is judge. The King's man is sheriff. The King's man 
is clerk. There is no justice from the King's man. 


(With some satisfaction) !Tis no doubt they are all scoundrels. 
fh, weel - This is a vale o! tears. In heaven we!tll see justice done. 


T'1l not wait till eaven. J!1l join the Regulators) 
Oh, Pa, let me join too. We'tll show them Britishers 1! 


Hush, son. (Then to Rankin) I'll go see Harmon Husbands. He's 
been after me to join upe To unite against oppression. 


Pa, please don't! They!1l cut out your tongue - like they did old 
'Lijehts. 


Whist, lad. The British didn't do that. ‘Twas the Indians - long ago. 
Anyway, you can't go. Mother wouldn't let you. 


This is man's talk, John. Don't be tattlin' to your mither. 
(turning to Rankin) And 'tis time we act like men. We're not 
slaves to be kicked around! We're free men! 


My family went from England to Scotland to be free; and I from Scot- 
land to Jreland, then from Ireland to Pennsylvania, and from Pennsyl- 
vania to North Carolina. Ah, well - I reckon we'll all be free in 
heaven. 


DONNELL: Not if the Britishers get there first. 

JAMES : (exploding) Those dirty Britishers won't get to Heaven. They'll 
go straight to .. «(points down and starts to finish his sentence, 
but his father stops him.) 


DON'ELL: That's enough, John! You and James gather up the chips now, and 
take them home to your mither - and see you go straight home. 


JAMES s Sw, Pa- 


DONNSLL: On with ye, now. Mr. Rankin and I will be taking our logs to the 
church yard. 


(Boys begin gathering up chips.) 
RANKIN: Your leds could do with a little churehing, Thomas. 


DONNELL: They're good lads, but they do get out of hand, now am agin. But 
when we get the church milt - 


RANKIN: (Gloomily) If we get it built. 


DONNELL: Wetll get it built, all right - and then when David Caldwell comes 
to preach - 


RANKIN: If the Britishers let him preach. 
DON‘ELL: Even the British would listen to him. He's a learned man. 


RANKIN: That's just like ye, Thomas O'Donnell! flways lookin' on the 
bright side of things. 'Tis a fault with ye! 


DCNNSLL: (Laughing) 'Tis e feult you don't share, Robert Rankin. Help me 
hist this log end we'll put it on the wagon over yomler. (Shoulders 
log, as he sings'tBrennan on the Moor." ) 


"Tt's about a fierce highwayman my story I will tell, 
His name wes Willy Brennan, and in Ireland did he dwell. 
!Twas upon the King's mountain he began his wild career - - 


RANKIN: 'Tis too joyful ye are for sure, Thomas O'Donnell! 


DONNELL: (Contiming to sing) 
And many a rich gentleman before him shood with fear. 


RANKIN: And this a vale of tears! 

DONNELL: Join in the chorus, Robert, it makes the load seem lighter. 
(They start off with the log, Rankin joining in the chorus. 
Rankin maneges to sound doleful, even on the words, "bold, gay, 


and undaunted."' Lights fade down on the two men ss they start 
off with log, and up on the narrator on side stage left.) 
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The Narrator, Dr. Carruthers, contimes his story: 


"The gloomy predictions of Robert Rankin did not come tre at once, 
The Buffalo Church tuilding was completed, and David Caldwell did come - first 
as a missionary and then es its regular minister in 1768. By that time, 
there were two Presbyterian churches in this county - the Buffalo end the 
Alamance. Dr. Caldwell divided his ministry between the two. 


"David Caldwell, minister of God, healer of souls and of men, beloved 
preacher, teacher, and physician. The Christian virtues shone in hims He 
was honest, loyal, brave and wise -- and withal, so gentle that little children 
ran to him when they saw him coming, and the sorely afflicted felt their burdens 
lightened when he held out his hand to them. His congregations needed such a 
man, for more and more injustices were heaped on them by the officials of the 
British Government. Legal fees and taxes were high enough, tut these unscrupu- 
lous officials strove to collect more than their legal due. Governor Tryon's 
fine palace was tuilt with money extorted from honest men. The people of North 
Carolina were now in open hostility to him and his government. David Caldwell, 
man of God, hated violence; tut he hated injustice more. Often he spoke out 
against it. Let us look in on a typical service at this church. It is a 
beautiful Sunday - late in May, in the year 1770. The congregation is beginning 
to gather." 


(Lights fade down on narrator and up on center stage. A crowd 
is alrecdy gathered and more are coming. They come in families 
mostly, and many women carry babies.) 


SCENE III. BUFFALO CHURCH AND ITS GROUNDS 
A Sabbath morning at Buffalo Church in 1769 


(There ere many children. A young man sees a girl he likes - 
he comes up to her and she walks with him to the church. 
Another young man pleads with a girl to leave her younger 
brother who is clinging to her hand. To tease him, she 
laughingly refuses, but finally acquieces and releases 
her brother's hand. The little boy runs after them, 


calling: ) 
LITTLE BOY: Hannah, Mama said not to leave mee Mama said not to leave me! 
HANNAH: Goodness, Billy, Papa's here. Can't you stay with him? 
BILIY : Just because Mama's sick in bed, you think you can go runnin! 


off with him. 
HANNAH s Hush, and I'm not running off 


ISHEILIGNEE (Stopping and eyeing young man closely) 
Are you John Donnell? 


JOHN DONNELL: That TI am. 
NARRATOR: (From the dark, no lights on him) "And it is John Domell, 


But now he's aman full-grown, and has eyes only for the 
lovely, delicate Hannsh Meek whom he hopes to make his wife.! 


BILLY : I don't think you're very dashing ! 


(Hanneh turns on Billy, embarr-ssed, while John whoops 
with laughter. ) 


HANNAH: William Meek, just wait till I get you home} 


JOHN: (still laughing) So you don't think Itm dashing, eh? Well, 
watch me dasht 


(He pulls Hannah: away from Billy and runs off with her. 

Billy stands looking after them in disgust, scuffing his 
shoes in the dirt. Then another boy his age, MICHAEL, 
rans up to Billy, tags him, then runs away. Billy runs in 
pursuit. 
Now the lights pick out two young girls about 18 who call 
to one another and leave their respective families. Each 
has a pair of shoes in her hands. But one has old shoes, 
the other new. They meet —- MARY AND ELLEN. 


MARY : Ellen, you already have your good shoes on} 
ELESN: I stopped back the road a piece. JI had a rock in my shoe enyway. 
MARY: Wait for me while I change mine. 


(She stops and changes shoes. She has trouble getting her 
feet in. Finslly she manages.) 
O-Oh! They hurt!) 


ELLEN: (Consolingly) But they look mighty pretty, Mary. 
(They start walking on together, Maylimping somewhat. Ellen 
spots a young couple coming from the other direction. They 


are dressed in mch finer clothes than the other young men 
and women. ) 


MARY: Look. It's Agnes and James Donnell all dressed up in their 
wedding clothes 1] 


NARRATOR: (Speaking again from the darkness) "It's John's older 
brother, James. Dr. Caldwell married them here last Wednesday.! 


MARY: ° Took at her dress. Isn't it beautiful? Sane said it took two 
years to make. 


WLLEN: And look at the buckles on his shoes. They look like silver. 
(An older woman comes by carrying a young child in her arms) 


WOMAN: Silver buckles = humph! The Donnells have ever thought too 
much on worldly things. 


(Girls giggle - then Ellen comments) 
ELLEN: They both look just beautiful. 


MARY: (Seriously) That's because they're so happy. Ellen, do you 
suppose that somedey we . . .? 
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(Two young men come up to them, each takes a girl by the hand 
and goes off with her. Lights now pick up two young boys who 
are chasing one another. They are Billy Meek and his friem, 
Michael, who are still playing tag. 3illy is dodging his 
friend, and almost runs into James and Agnes Donnell who 
are greeting their friends and receiving congratualtions. 

He comes to an abrupt halt, but the other boy can't stop 
and runs into Billy, knocking him against Agnes Donnell. 
She stumbles, her husband stesdies her. James turns on the 


boys angrily - ) 


JAMES: Watch where you're going there! 
(Then, solicitiously to his wife) 
Did they hurt you, Agnes? If they did, I'll... 


AGNES : No, no, James. I'm fine. Don't blame the boys. 
BILLY s I'm sorry, Matam. 
MICHAEL: We didn't mean to. 


(Thomas Donnell comes up and claps his son on the shoulder. 
He looks just the same except he is a little stouter am his 
hair shows more grey than when we sew him last.) 


DONNELL: Just like you and John used to be, James - A couple of sorry boys - 
(but his smile is warm, and the boys smile back) 
Off with ye, now, lads; but not et a gallop. 


(The boys walk off, slowly et first, then increased speed as 
they get farther eway from the groupe John Donnell comes up to 
Agnes and James.) 


JCHN DONNELL: Janes, don't be glowering the first Sunday after you're married, 
mane ‘Tis a bad example you set for the others of us who ere 
thinking of being wed. Eh, Hannah? 


HANNAH: (looking embarrassed) Oh, John - (Going to Agnes) You 
look beautiful, Agnes. JI love your dress. 


JAMES : (frowning darkly) Had the magistrate not charged me 15 pounds 
for the wedding license, she'd a had a jeweled brooch to wear on 
it. (clenches fist) I've a mind to - - 


AGNES s No, James, you promised. 

JOHN: (quietly) But I didn't. 

HANNAH: What did you say, John? 

JOHN: Nothing. 

HANNAH: John, please, you won't... 

DONNELL: Shure and we won't get into church on time if we don't be hurrying. 


(to James) The first Sunday after ye'r wed is a great day, lad, 
so dontt let angry thoughts be spoiling it. Look happy, lads. 


RANKIN: 


JOEN s 


DCNNELL: 


CAIDWELL: 


NARRATOR: 


ll 


(Renkin comes up to them in time to hear the last words. 
He speaks gloomily. ) 


Look haspy, is it? Have you heard what Governor Tryon's thinking 
on doing now? Aye, man was born to trouble as the sperks fly 
upward. 


(Passionately) He wasn't born to it. It's forced - - 


Whist to both of ye. Would you be spoilin' this dey for Agnes? 
Iet's to church. The- Reverend is already lining out 2 pselm. 


(They all go in the church. Agnes sits with James, but Hanneh 
and John have to separate. The congregation settles itself 
as Cladvwéll lines ovt a few verses of the 136th Psalm - two 
lines at a time. This version is from the Scottish Psalmer 
of 1635. It is chanted.) 


"The see he cut in two Which stood up like a wall. 
(Congregation repeats) 


"And made through it to go His chosen people all. 
(Congregation repeats ) 


"But here he whelmed them The proud King Pharao - 
(Congregation repeats) 


"With his huge host of men And chariots eke also - 
(Congregation reveats) 


"Who led through wilderness His people safe and sound 
(Congregation repeats with more vigor) 


"And for his love endless Great Kings he brought to ground. 
(Concluding with fire, congregation repeats with great enthusiasm) 
(All chant together as the lights fade down on the church.) 
Congregation and minister: 


"For certainly his mercies dure Both firm and sure. Eternelly." 
(Lights now down on church end up on Narrator, side stage right.) 


"That morning David Caldwell took es his text these words 
thet you heve just heard: "Who led through the wilderness his 
people safe and sound; and for his love endless great Kings he 
brought to ground." An apt text for those troubled times. 
Bvidently the congregation liked what he said, for they shake 
his hand warmly 2s they speak to him after the service is over." 


(The action is pantomimed as the Narrator speaks. Now the lights 
are up on the church. The Narrator speaks from the darkness. 
Dr. Caldwell is standing at the door of the church and the 
congregation is filing out.) 


"That sweet looking woman standing just opposite Dr. 
Caldwell is his wife, Rachel, a daughter of 2 Presbyterian 
minister, the Reverend Alexander Craighead. She was very 
much loved by all the congregation.'t 


MRS. DONNELL: 


DR: CALDWELL: 


JAMES: 
AGNES : 
DRY CALDWELL: 


JAMES: 


HANNAH: 
DR. CALDWELL: 
HANNAH: 


DR. CALDWELL: 


JOHN: 
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(A woman dressed in black and looking very sad tries to 
speak to Dr. Caldwell, but bursts into tears as he takes her 
hand. Mrs. Caldwell goes to her, puts her arm around her 
comfortingly, and walks a few steps with her.) 

"That was Mrs. McQuiston. She losther second child last 
week." 


(The congregation continues to file by, shaking Dr. Cald- 
wellts hand. Now a rather stout but solid looking waman is 
talking to Dr. Caldwell while Thomas Donnell stands talking 
to John. James and Agnes Donnell come out together as the 
woman speaks to Dr. Caldwell. ) 


"The woman talking to Dr. Caldwell now is Mrs. Thomas 
Donnell. She believes very strongly in the Scriptures." 


(We pick up now the last words that Mrs. Donnell is saying) 
And I told him, either he chopped his firewood on Saturday or 
else he moved off our land! Even if he is a Imtheran, he 
shouldn't act like a heathen. Chopping wood on Sunday, indeed J 

(Gently) Perhaps he just needed to be reminded, Mrs. 
Donnell. Lutherans love God even as we do. But I'll be glad 
to come by to talk to him if you like. 

(James and Agnes stop to speak to the minister.) 
Good morning Dr. Caldwell. A find sermon. 
Good morning, Sir. 


(taking a hand of each) God's blessing on you both. 
have a long amd happy married life together. 


May you 


Thank you, Dominie. AGNES: Thank you, Sir. 


(They walk off together, with eyes for no one else. 
Hannah now goes to Dr. Caldwell.) 


Good morning, Dr. Caldwell. 
How is your mother this morning, Hannah? 


Much better, thank you. But we thought it best she stay in bed, 
though she was all for getting up and coming to church. 


You tell her that her minister says she must stay in bed at least 
three more days. That wss a high fever she had. Pray God I can 
prevail on Dr. Woodsides to... 


(He stops talking as he hears John's voice raised in argu- 
ment with Rankin. 


But what else can we do? 


(Hannah goes over to talk with Mrs. Donnell as Dr. Caldwell 
turns to John.) 


CAIDWELL: 
JOHN: 

DONNELL: 
CA LOWELL: 


JOHN: 


CALDWELL: 


JOHN: 


CAIDWELL: 


JOHN: 


DONNELE: 


JOHN: 


DONNELL: 


JOHN: 


CALDWELL: 


JOHN: 


C ALDTELL: 


DON NELL: 


CALDYELL: 


JOHN: 


CALDWELL: 


HANNAH: 


JOHN: 


aS) 


th, John. I missed you at school Friday. Were you sick? 
No, Dominie, There was a meeting. I had togo.. 

We both went, Reverend. It was an important meeting - 
More important than learning, Mr. Donnell? 


‘Twas what I learned at your school that made the meeting so im- 
portant to me, Sir. 


fnd what was thet? 


(passionately) That we all have a God-given right to be free! 
Did you not say that rebellion to tyrants is obedience to God? 


(drily) Are you sure it's not the rebellion you're thinking 
on entirely and forgetting the obedience to God? 


They're one and the same. Did we not learn in your Latin cless 
what the immortal Cicero said: (Quotes) "Salus populi suprema 
est lex." 


It sounds good enough, tut what does it mean? 
"The good of the people is the chief law.! 

(laughing) Shure and it's a law thet hasn't been passed here, 
It will be. We '11 see to that. 
fnd who is we? 

(Obviously reciting from memory) A group of us, Sir, who have 
formed ourselves into an association to assemble ourselves for 
conference for regulation public grievances and abuses. 

(with some heat) Be careful, Sir, also to regulate your regu- 
lating. It is true that Salus populi suprema est lex but also 


remember thet Silent eni> leges inter arma. 


Shure and that sounds even better! A mouthful. Silent enim uh - 
something uh - arma. And what does that mean? 


"Laws are inoperative in war." (soberly) War is a terrible 
thing, John. It meens killing - robbing man of his God-given life. 


But - = 
Granted there are abuses - Have I not preached against them? But 
let us try peaceful means to regulate them. I fear that too many 


of your regulators are hot heads who has rather act than think. 


(coming to Dr. Caldwell) It's true, Dr. Caldwell. They're 
wild and rash. Make John listen to you. 


But Hannah, we. . 
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(to Dr. Caldwell) Herman Eusbends may mean well, but his talk 
is wild. He believes in violence. 


(to Dr. Caldwell) No, Dominie. Husbands is a Queker. He 
doesn't believe in fightin. 


Then let him hush end not incite others to it! Didn't you join 
a mob -— with guns - this Fall to get him out of the New Bern 
jail? Didn't you? 


But he wes unfairly - - 


Perhaps. But it wasn't by peaceful means you meant to get him outl 
Ve didn't fire a shot. 


Shure and it wesne because of cool heads on your part, but becaus:3 
of the lily liver of the governor who set Husbands free ere you 
could reach the jail. 


But, father! 


(As John starts to speak) Your father is right, John. We!11 
discuss it further at school tomorrow. 


(Mrs. Caldwell, who has been talking to Mrs. Donnell, now 
comes up to her husband.) 


Dr. Caldwell, isn't this the day that youns Dr. Woodsides plans 
to arrive? 


It is, and I had forgot it, Rachel. We must go home and put 
all in readiness for him. 

(to others) Henry Wooisides is a promising young physician. 
T've invited him to come and live withus. I'm hoping he will 
stay and practice - 


Aye, we're in sore need of a doctor here. That small-pox last 
winter - 


And little Prudence McQuiston thet died last week. Dr. Cald- 
well sat up with them all night - her mother was well nigh out 
of her mind. Her second child to go that way. 


I have prayed God to put it into Henry Woodside's heart to 
stay and practice here. 


Shure end he will, Reverend. Once he tastes some of Mrs. 
Caldwell's cooking, he'll not be able to tear himself away. 


I know. I'll heve rubarb pie tonight. Dr. Woodsides always 
liked my rubarb pie. 


(smiling) Then I have another reason for wanting him to 
stey. I like your rubarb pie too - and youtre mighty stingy 
with it, Rachel! 


MRS. CALDWELL: 


NARRATOR: 


SCENE IV 
STUDENTS : 


JOHN DONNELL: 


DR. CAIDWELL: 
JOHN: 
CALDWELL: 
JOHN: 

CA LOWELL: 
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(as lights begin to face) Now, Dr. Caldwell. Had you brought 
more rubarb plants with you from Pennsylvania - 


(Lights now down on them end up on Narrator, side stage right.) 


"Young Dr. Woodsides evidently liked Mrs. Caldwell's rubarb 
pie too, because he stayed with the Caldwells and practiced 
medicine until his death a year or so later. But Dr. Caldwell 
had ridden with the young doctor to see the sick amd had studied 
his medical books with him at night, and after God took Henry 
Woodsides from us, Dr. Caldwell bought up his library, ami 
epplied himself to the study of nedicime. Soon he became as 
proficient in the art of curing as his young friend had been. 
But that did not mean that he neglected his ministry or his 
school. Indeed, his school became famous all over this entire 
region. Young men from all parts of the South came to study at 
the Log Cabin Academy, as it was called. Among his students 
were those who were later to become governors of five states, se v- 
eral judges and justices, lawyers, doctors, teachers, and minis-—- 
ters. There is a saying around here that Dr. Caldwell made the 
scholars, and Mrs. Caldwell the preachers. But although the 
academy was a place for piety and study, it was not always a 
solemn one, as you will see." 


(chanting of singing) 
Confess Jehovah thankfully, for He is good, 
For His mercie contimeth forever; 
To God of gods confess doe ye, 
Because His bounteous mercie contimeth forever. 
Unto the Tord of Lords confess because His - - 


(Chanting interrupted by a goat being chased by John 
Donnell who holds in his hands the tattered remains of a 


dictionary. Goat is chewing peper. John is out of 
breath and angry.) 


(enters - chasing goat) Here, give me that! 

(then to Dr. Caldwell) That goat ate most of my dictionary 
and then when I got that away from him, he pulled my Greek 
lesson out of my pocket - 

(back to goat) Let me have it, I say. (Tugs on paper, 

cannot get it) You stubborn devil! 

(Awful silence for a few seconds - Dr. Caldwell breaks it.) 
John McCammas O'Donnell I 
Sir. 

Did my ears deceive me? or was that profanity you used? 
Well, Dominie, I - - he is a devil. 


I'm eshamed of you, John. You, one of my oldest students - 


JOHN: 


CAIDWELL: 


JOHN: 
CAIDWELL: 


JOHN: 


MRS. CALDWELL: 


JOHN: 


MRS. CALDWELL: 


JCEN: 


BOY IN CLASS: 
ANOTHER ®0Y: 


FIRST BOY: 


CALDWELL: 


CALDWELL: 
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He has a cloven hoof, Dominie. See? 
(Picks up goatsts hoof. It gives him trouble) 


That shows where he came from - an! J wish he'd go back there, too! 


(tapping him on the shoulder with his long stick) John! 
I'm sorry, Sir. 


You should set a better example for the younger students. Stay 


after the others leave - but now let's get on with the Greek lesson. 


But Dominie, this is my Greek lesson. (Tries again to pull 
paper from goat. If he gets it away frcm the goat, the 
paper is all torn and half gone. Students laugh. Mrs. 
Caldwell comes on stage, hurriedly, looking distraught.) 


Where is Nannie? It's her feeding time and... 


She's just eaten, Mrs. Caldwell. (Class laughs) Half of my 


dictionery, and all of my Greek. 


(Tying rope to geat's collar) Well, now, Yannie, that was 


naughty. 


(with restraint) Yes, Nannie, that was naughty. (Class 


leughs again.) And it may meke you sick! 
(Mrs. Caldwell gces to door with goat.) 


Oh no. She ate more'n half of my dictionary last week - - 


She ate all of my Greek grammar - 
And look how healthy she is. 


(Students laugh again, as Dr. Caldwell strokes his chin 
whiskers. ) 


(Pensively) Which goes to show, lads, that whatever some 
folks say - knowledge isn't indigestible 3 


(Class laughs again, and Mrs. Caldwell starts out with goat.) 


(clears his throat) H-rumph. But now on with the Greek. 


(Lights begin to fade - ) Turn to page 65. Arnold, will you 
begin - - 


(Lights now out on side stage left and up on Narrator - cen- 
ter stage.) 


"That goat lived for years! John Donnell kept urging Dr. 
Caldwell to give it a diploma. Said that such devouring interest 
in learning should be rewarded. But Dr. Caldwell reminded John 
that after all, his academy wes for men only, and the goat was a 
Nannie. Jfrnold Wilson claimed that Nannie got a diploma anyway - 
that she ate his. ( Smiles) 


MARY: 


MRS. MEEK: 


MARY: 


HANNAH: 


MARY: 


MrS. DONNELL: 


MARY: 


HANNA: 


MARY: 
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"But on to more serious things. And they were serious, 
Matters with the colonists went from bad to worse, and there 
was no redress for their grievances. The Governor was appointed 
by the King, and the Governor, in turn, appointed all the other 
officials. These officials were peid no salary - their income was 
made up of the fees they collected, and few had any scruples 
about collecting more than their legal due. Colonel Fanning 
in Orange County was notorious in this respect. 


tye didn't have a Fanning in our County, but we did have 
unscrupulous lesser officials who were like him. He collected — 
or tried to collect - five times his legal due. People areum 
here recell the time he came to the Meek house - when he knew 
Mr. Meek was away. Hannah was having a quilting bee .. .! 


(Lights down on Narrator, and up on center stage, right, 
which depicts a log cabin, sugsested only. There is a 
quilting frame wth ea quilt being pieced together on it. 
The quilt is nearly completed. Around the frame are 
seated 6, 10, 8, or 12 girls or women, busily quilting. 
The women are Mrs. Meek, Mrs. Donnell, Yannah Meek, Agnes 
Donnell, Mary, Ellen, and others if desired.) 


(Looking up from her work) La, Mrs. Meek, I thought this 
wonld be an all day affair, but we'll be finished quilting 
before sundown. 


Not if you keep chattering, Mary. 
But I can't just sit here. 
Sit and sew. 


But I have to talk, Hannah. The only time I see anybody much 
is at church, and I can't talk much then because Papa makes us 
come right home after service, and so when there's something 
like a quilting bee, everything is all bottled up ani it just 
has to come out. 


(All of this is spoken in one breath. She stops - out of 
breath. Others laugh) 


Shure and it's not bottled up now! Canna ye meditate now and agin? 


That's just what Reverend Caldwell said. It was that Sunday night 
after you were married, Agnes, and you had on such a pretty 

outfit end I was telling Ellen here - wasn't I, Ellen — about 

how much I'd like a dress just like it and I meant to just whis- 
ver but it came out kind of loud and Dr. Caldwell said... 


You've made us get behind again, Mary. I declare, you chatter 
more about quitting chattering than most people do when they've 
really got something to say. 


I do have something tossay. (as others shush her) All right, I!11 
be quiet. I'll meditete. (Screws up her eyes. Pricks her 

finger as she sews with her eyes screwed tight. Let's out 

a cry of pein) 
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Quch! I stuck myself. (Holds out finger for others to see.) 
See what happens when J meditate? (others laugh) 


AGNES : If you must talk, Mary, tell us about the dress you're making. 
I've heard it's really handsome. 


MARY: (pleased) Not as handsome as your wedding gown, Agnes, mt 
it is pretty. Or rather, it will be if I ever get it finished. 
CTjumps up) You see, it comes up high here , . . (shows 
how high it comes on neck) The sleeves are biz and puffed 
out like this --- (illustrates) 


HAN“'AH: (Groans and pulls her down) Can't you talk and quilt too, 
Mary? 

MARY: (hurt) I'm sorry. Maybe I'd rather go home, 

HANNAH: Now, Mary, I didn't go for to hurt your feelings. Go on with your 


chatter. Ptraps it'll help to cheer us up. Amd I reckon we 
could all do with a bit of cheering. 


MRS. MEEK: Now, no moanint and groanin', doughter. A quiltin' bee is a time 
to forget your troubles. JI aim to forget mine. 


MBS. DONNELL: Aye, me too. Every time I stick my needle through a piece of 
material, it pleasures me. J tell myself 'tis the sherriff's 
greedy hand I'm pokin' it through. (Alllaugh) 


MARY: I knows Let's sing! I can work better when I sing. 
ELLEN : Me too. I love to sew end sing. 
MRS. MEK: Whet'!ll it be? 


(Mrs. Donnell betins to sing before the words are cut of 
her mouth. The others join in. The sung is an old Scotch 
ballad, dating back to the 1600's. It may be found in 
Yelen Hopekirk's "Seventy Scottish Songs.) 

(Singing softly "Lord Lovell." Some join in.) 


MARY: (under her breath) That's you, Hannesh. 


H ANN AH: Hush. 


(411 now sing: Aye wakin' 0! Surely night comes on, 
£' the lave are sleepin' - etc.) 


MARY: I just love the way it makes you feel so sad! 
OTHERS: Hush, Mary. 

ALL = Singing = 

MARY: (Sniffing) JI can't help cryin! ~ 

ALL: - finishing song - 


HE&NNAH: (Exclaims) We've finished. The quilt is finished! 


MARY: 
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MARY: 
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See? I told you. I work real fast whenI sing! (11 laugh at her) 


Oh - you! But where's the cat? We have to see who's going to 
get married next - - 


Or who has the next baby - 

Where's the cat? Wherets the cet? Pussy, eee pussy - 
Hannah, get the cat. Shets in the kitchen, I think. 

Who do you think will get married first: You or me, Ellen? 


I know who'll get msrried first - and it isn't you or me - 
(looks toward the door where Hannah went.) 


Just wait and see which way the cat jumps. It may be who's to 
have the next baby. I know Mrs. Meek and I ain't plamning on 
getting married agin! 


I know who's gonna have the next baby too - 
(Looks significantly at Agnes, as Hannah comes in with cat.) 


You talk too much. 
Here's the cat. 


(These two spezches spoken almost simultaneously. Hannah 
plops cat down on quilt. It bounces up and down on the 
quilting frame and then jumps off toward one df them.) 


She's the one. She's getting married. (Or gonna have a baby.) 
She's the one } 


(They all laugh and clap their hands. Much merriment, as 
they hug the one towards whom the cat moved. There is a 
knock at the door, which breaks into their laughter. Then, 
before Mrs. Meek can get to the door, it opens and a fat 
man and a tall, lean man stand in the doorway. The fat man 
is the sheriff.) 


It's the sheriff 
(trying to close the door) I didn't ask you in. 


I'm the law, lady. You don't have to ask me in. My, my, ain't 
this nice. (looking at quilt) 


T'll have to ask you to leave, Sheriff. You have no business here. 


But I do, Ido. (Takes papers out of pocket) Therets a little 
metter of some overdue taxes - — 


Papa paid the taxes. 
Governor Tryon has levied a new tax. 


(Almost spitting it out) Tryon! Sitting in that fine palace 
we pay for. 
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SHERIFF: That's as may be. I just collect taxes. (Apparently looking it up) 
You owe ~ um = let me see — 10 pounds. 
MES. MEEK: Ten pounds ! 
HANNAH: Thet's not tre. I Sew the figure in your book, it's only 3 pounds! 
SHERIFF: (coldly) I say it's ten. Amd I aim to get ten. Right, 
George? 


(To tall, thin man with a vacant face.) 


GEORGE: (smiling vacantly) Yessir, Ten. 

MRS. MEEK: You'll have to come back when my husband is here. [I don't have 
any money in the house. 

SHERIFF: Not so hasty, Mrs. Meek. We like to do business with womenfolk. 
Eh, George? 

GEORGE: (with vacant smile) Yes, Sir. Like wmmenfolk. 

SHERIF?: Now your husband said he couldn't pay his taxes until his crop 
was in - but we figger he can. Right, George? 

GEORGE: He cen! Yes, Sirt 

SHERIFF s Now this quilt is mighty pretty. You owe ten vounds. Just 
about what this here quilt would bring. Right, George? 

GEORGE: Yes, Sir. Just about. 

HANNAH: You cantt take that quilt! 

SHERIFF: It's all accordin' to law. You got to pay your taxes, you know. 
I'll just auction her off - all legel and accordin' to lew. 

AGNES 3 You can't do that! 

SHERIFF: Now, George, wnet do you bid for this quilt? 

GEORGT: Bid? 

SHERIFF: George J 

GEORGE: Yes Sir. 

SHERIF: They owe ten pounds! Now what do you bid? 

GEORGE: Oh, ten pounds. Yes, Sir. 

. SHERIFF: Anybody bid more? If not, going, going - - 

MRS. M=BK: You know we have no money here ~ 

SHERIFF: Gone. This quilt has kept your husbsam out of jail, Mrs. Meek. 


You should be grateful. Pick it up George. 


JOHN DONNELZ: 
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(Voice from doorway. John Donnell has opened the door, 
end his rifle is leveled at the sheriff.) 
(George stoops to pick up the quilt.) 
Drop it, George. 
(George sterts to drop it.) 
I'm an officer of the British government - - Pick it up, Geroge! 
(George starts to pick it up.) 
(Aiming gun at George) Drop it. (George drops it.) 
Yes, Sir. 


You're resisting an officer of the British government. You!11 
hear about this! 


Throw your pun on the floor. 
You can't do this. George, arrest this man. 
(John points gun at George and looks at him.) 
No, Sir! 
Now drop your gun, sheriff. 
(Sheriff drops gun. John hands his rifle to Hannah.) 
All right. Arrest me now. 
George . . e« 
No, Sir. 


(Blustering) I arrest you in the neme of his Majesty, King 
George III. 


(John hits him - Sheriff staggers back. John knocks sheriff 
out.) 


And now you can teke the sheriff away, George. 


Yessir} 
(Starts pulling sheriff out of room. Stops, let’ sheriff's 
limp body drop to floor.) 
I never liked him nohow! 


(Lights off, on center stage, and up on Narrator.) 


"Governor Tryon, in response to the almost overwhelming dis- 
content, issued a proclamation requiring county officials to 
adhere strictly to established rates in collecting taxes and fees. 
But finally, so evident was Fanning's chicanery, thet - even 
though he was the governor's friend - he was tried and indictedfor 
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extortion in five different cases. But his fine was assessed 
at only one penny each! The colonists were so angered at this 
miscarriage of justice that some of the Regulators took over 
the court, tried cases, gave out mock sentences, and then, 
taking the law into their own hands, forcibly took Fanning from 
his own house, and beat him. Dr. Caldwell did not comdone this 
lawless behavior, but he sympathized with their feelings, and 
when Governor Tryon, in retaliation for what the Regulators 

hed done, marched with his militia against them, David Caldwell 
rode into Tryon's camp to plead with him. Alexander Martin, 
later to be governor of this state, went with Dr. Caldwell. 
They begged Tryon to meditate - " 


(Lights down on side stage left, and up on side stage right. 
Tryon is sitting at a table, examining a map. An aide 

stands behind him. Tryon looks up frowning, and the sentry 
brings in Saldwell and Martin. Tryon is fat and pompous 
looking. He is dressed in a ruffled shirt and knee breeches = 
or in army uniform in a red coat, if preferred. Martin is 

a young man with lots of spirit.) 


SENTRY: The two gentlemen from the Regulator's camp, your excellency. 
TRYON: So? And what do these two gentlemen want? 
(He accents the word 'gentlemen’ sarcastically.) 

MARTIN: (with spirit) Only justice, your Honor. 
TRYON: Justice! For that lawless mob? Hanging would be justice. 
CALDWELL: Perhaps they have acted hastily, your Excellency, but they have 

many grievances. They've been cheated time and time again and. . 
TRYON: Is that all you have come to say? 
CALDWELL: No! That isn't all, J want to prevent bloodshed. Most of 


these men are law-ehiding citizens! They're good and honest men. 
(The governor starts to speak. Caldwell overrides him.) 

They are, Sir, and loyal, too. They believe in civil and reli- 

gious freedom - and in laws to protect that freedom. I know, 

because many of them attend my churches. 


TRYON: Whet is your name? 

CALDWELL: I am the Reverend David Caldwell, a minister of the Presbyterian 
faith, and this is Alexamer Martin. 

TRYON: So you're a dissenter. 

C AIDWELL: The laws of the colony give me that right. 

TRYON: But not the right to preach sedition, Sir. 

MARTIN: (angrily) Dr. Caldwell is a man of God! He'd never - - | 

CALDWELL: (quietly) I seek to prevent bloodshed, not bring it on. 


I've pleaded with the Regulators to disperse... 
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CALDWELL: 
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But they're still here. And my officers tell me that more are 
coming every minute. 


They come because they hope that you'll set things right, Sir. 
And you can - without firing a shot - 


(sarcastically) Just how would I do that? 


Meet with their leaders. Listen to their grievances. All theywant 
is that justice be fairly administered. Is that too much to ask? 


Too much when they come with guns! 


(angrily) They've tried peaceable means. They've sent you 
petition after petition - you never... 


Listen to their grievances! Settle them fairly ami the men will 
go home peacefully. 


Peacefully! And what guarantee have I of that? 


Theyr word. If you wish, have them ie is: to lay down their 
arms, if you grant their requests. 


Prop ges from oo mean nothing. They are not gentlemen, 


To my parishioners, Sir, a promise is a sacred thing. If you full- 
fill your promises to them, they will honor theirs to.you. 


(Impatiently) Like most preachers you talk and talk and say 
nothing. The interview is ended. 


Your ewcellency, Please. These men don't want to fight. Don't 
make themJ 


(Turning away) I'11 send over a proclamation with my terms 
in the morning. If they accept my terms, there'll be no fight. 


If your terms are just - = 
His Majesty's Government is always just. . Now begone! 
I pray God that He will cause you to... 


(impatiently) You Presbyterians and your God! I'm the law 
here. You'td do better to listen to me! 


(Lights off on side stage Right and up on Narrator.) 


"David Caldwell and Alexander returned to the camp of the Regu- 
lators, their mission a failure. But Dr. Caldwell contimed to 
urge the men to go home. He knew that they had no chance against 
the organized militia of the Governor, and that to fight now would 
bring more hardships on them ad their families. But when the 
next day dewned, the men were still there. 


SCENE VII 
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(Lights down on side stage left, and up on center stage. 
It represents a clearing in the wilderness. There are 
scattered tree trunks and rocks, and perhaps a tree or two. 
Some men are cleaning guns, others are loading them. There 
is an air of tense excitement’ about the group.) 
Once again I urge you - go home. You have no chance. 
(looking up from-gun he is cleaning) You done your part, 
Reverend. The Governor wouldn't listen to you. But I reckon 
he'll listen to this. 
(He holds up his gun and sights down the barrel.) 


Tryon's men are organized. They're trained to fight... 


That lily-livered Tryon won't fight. He's afeard to. But we 


ain't afeard - are we, Men? 
No, we're not afeard. Let me at him! Just let him try. (etc.) 
(As John Donnell walks on from the right with his gun) 
John Donnell, you're a man of sense. Surely you know you cannot 
win - 
(4 man plucks John on the shoulder. 
John, listen to me. 
(John turns back to Caldwell.) 


He turns to him.) 


I'm listening, Dominie. 


(There is a burst of laughter from a group which has been 
throwing knives at a tree.) 


(As he throws his knife) And that's for Tryon! 
(Shouts of laughter from men.) 


Or trying to. 
You have no leaders. 


(taking his knife from the tree} We've had enough of takin! 
orders ! 


(as he loads his gun) Aye. 
to do} 


No one is going to tell me what 


Someone has to be in charge. 
(aiming gun) We know what to do! 


The militia have cannons. You have only guns. Do you have any 


spare ammunition? 
Men, listen to him. He's right. Do any of you have an extra 
supply of shot and powder? 


No one to take charge - to give orders - to - 


There has to be organization, order. . 
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(who has been lying down with his hat over his eyes) Shot 
and powder. JI didn't even bring a gun. That Tryon won't 
fight - (All lawgh as he concludes) He's yellow! 


(At this point two redcoats come into sight - one has e flag 


of truce, and a paper; the other a bugle. Redcoat blows bugle.) 


(with gun) There's one of them redcoats now - I'll show him - - 


(knocking his gun down) He hes a flag of truce. 
Is that what that flag me ans ? 


It's the Governor's proclemation - =< 
(Bugle is blown again, cutting into Caldwell's speech. Aide 
now begins to read the proclamation. As he reads, more men 
appear on center stage from the areas back of the stage and 
from the sides.) 


(reading) In reply to your petition of yesterday, I am to 
acquaint you that I have ever been attentive to the interest 
of your country and to every individual residing therein - 


Paw! In a pig's eye! 


I lament the fetal necessity in which you have now reduced me 
by withdrawing yourselves from the mercy of the Crown and from 
the laws of your county - 


So this is the King's justice ! 


To require you who are now assembled as Regulators to quickly 
lay down your arms, to surrender up your lesd#rs to the lows of 
your country and rest in the leniency of the government. 


leniency of the government. (Makes gesture as tho! cutting 
throat) That's the leniency of the government. 


By accepting these terms within the hour, from the delivery of 
this dispatch, you will prevent bloodshed, as you are at this 
time in a state of rebellion against your King, your Country, 


and your laws. 
(Exit, left) 


(angrily) Rebellion against the King! I say it's rebellion 
egainst tyranny ! 


Tryon is wrong, but you'll only make matters worse by fighting 
today. You haven't a chance. 


Tryon's the one hasn't a chance. J!11 shoot the hat right off 
his head. 


And I'll shoot his head right off. (Burst of laughter) 


Please! Stop and think. Innocent people will suffer - 
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MEN: (speaking all at once) Fight. Let's fight. wetll show 
Tryon. let me at them redcoats. They stole my mare. Pight! 
Fight! Fight 


JOHN: (qietly, to Caldwell) It's too late now, Dominie. The time 
has come to fight. 

CALDWELL: No, John. Think of your mother. Think of Hannah. 

JOHN: I am thinking of them. 


(He picks up his gun and begins to check it, as the lights begin 
to go down on center stage.) 


CALDWELL: May God's mercy be with you all. 
(Lights go down on center stage, and up on Narrator.) 


NARRATOR: (quietly) "And so it was, on the morning of May 16, 1771, 
that the Battle of Alamance Creek was begun, a battle which many 
have called the first bettle of the Revolutionary War. At first, 
the Regulators had much the best of it. They were excellent 
marksmen, and they shot mostly from behind rocks and.trees, 
Indian fashion. John Donnell found himself behind the same tree 
as James Pugh, an ingenious gunsmith and a deadly shot." 


SCENE VIII 


(Lights go down on Narrator, and up on center stage, which is 
lit very dimly - trees and bushes and rocks suggested. John 
and James Pugh are behind a tree on center stage left. There 
are intermittant flashes of gunfire. The British appear on 
Side stage right. Most of t em are dropped in there tracks. 
Some colonials are shot down toc. The militia retreats. Tk 
bugle is blown. The redcoats re-form, but they come more 
cautiously this time.) 


JAMES PUGH: (Shooting from behind tree) There's another one. (Soldier falls) 
JOHN: You hit one every time, James Pugh. 


PUGH: It's considerable easier to hit a man in a red coat than a coon 
in a tree - and I've shot many a coon in my da. 
(takes aim, shoots again) 


JOHN: ‘(as a regulator falls from behind rock, his body exposed to 
fire from both sides. ) 
That's Hannahts cousin! I must get him - 


(He begins to crawl toward rock. A British soldier who is 
concealed on other side of the rock, aims his gun at John 
as he gets close to the body.) 


PUGH: (seeing solder) Duck, John! 
(John drops to ground as solcier shoots, but Pugh shoots at the 
same time. The British soldier falls to the ground in plain 
sight now. John stoops over Regulator's body - feels for heart - 
shakes head, then picks up his gun and that of the British sol- 
dier. 
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Pugh fires again - out of ammunationy drops gun and runs to 
behind same rock John is now behind.) 
Keep behind covery Lad. 


HOHN: You saved my life, James Pugh. If ever I can do anything for you - 
PUGH: Just hand me a gun. Mine's run out of powder and shot. 
JOHN: (Handing him gun of redcoat) Don't reckon he'll] be needin! 


this one. Nor this poor fellow, either - I hate to tell Hannah - 
(picks up gun - aims it and clicks it) 
No shot in this one either. 


PUGH: Likewise here. Reckon I'll have to collect some powder and shot. 
You stay here. 


» (Pugh begins to creep toward side stage right where the body 
of a soldier lies. [Tights up on that stage dimly. Just as 
James Pugh gets almost to his destination, a platoon of British 
soldiers rushes on. John Donnell sees them and calls to James 
Pugh.) 


JOHN: (stepping out from behind rock and calling: ) 
James. James Pugh. Watch out! Behind you] 


(But it is too late. James tries to pick up gun and can't) 
(Another Regulator, the man who was cleaning his gun, runs 


up to John) 
REGULATOR: Run, John! They're surrounding us! 
JOHN: (trying to pull away) But he saved my life. I've got to 


help him now. 
REGULATOR: (As lights begin to fade down) You can't help him now.) 


(Bugle call sounds from the left. Lights almost down as they 
ran off, stooping low.) 


NARRATOR: : "So John Donnell escaped. But many on both sides lay dead 
and dying in the fields close to Alamance Creek." 


SCENE IX 
(Lights up very dimly on center stage. A woman runs on from 


the left. She looks at two or three bodies - scanning their 
faces. Voice from side stage right - calls faintly - ) 


WOUNDED SOIDIER: Water, Water. 
WOMAN: Willim. Is that you, William? 
(She runs to him. The wounded man, a Regulator, has fallen 


on the ground. She lifts his head, as she bends over him.) 
William! 
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WOUNDED SOLDIER: Martha. Thank God - see you —- again. My love~you-children - 
(Head falls again) 


WOMANS William. William. (She feels for his heart) Mo, No! 
(Shrieks) Hets dead. Dead. (Wails) Cchone! 


CHCTR: (From the darkness sings) 
Ochone! Ever more, Ochone. 


(Lights now completely down on center stage and side stage 
right, and up on Narrator, side staze left.) 


NAPREATOR: "The day ended with desolation and death. Without leader- 
ship or organization, the Regulators did not win the victory. 
Many of them left, after their ammunition was exhausted; others 
melted away when the militia brought out cannons against them. 
Still others, thinking the battle was won, simply quit fighting 
and went home. When the smoke of battle cleared away, only a 
few disorganized men remained whom Tryon quickly surrounded end 
capturec. Then, as Dr. Caldwell had feared, Tryon proceeded to 
wreck his vengeance on the entire countryside, to burn and pillege, 
to wrest men from their homes - whether they had been in the 
battle or not - and to march them, in chains, with his army. 
Finally, after he had, -s he phrased it, taught those rebels a 
lesson, he released most of the prisoners and pardoned most of 
those who had fougnt against him, providing they would take an 
oath of allegiance to the King. But though many prisoners were 
released, James Pugh was not among them. He was one of six who 
were sentenced to die on the gallows. Dr. Caldwell was with the 
prisoners at the end. The last to die was James Pugh. 


SCENE X 


(Lights down on Narrator and up on center stage. 4 scaffcld 
dominates center stage right. <A crowd is gathered in front 
of the gibbet. John Donnell, his hand still in a sling, 
stends close to the front with his father and his brother 
James. He takes a step forward as James Pugh is brought 
on by two redcoats, and attended by Dr. Caldwell who has an 
open Bible in his hands.) 


JOHN DONNELL: James Pugh 


THOMAS DONSELL: (rulling him back) There's nothing you can do, Lad. The 
Reveremd Caldwell will help him now, 


JOHN: But he saved my life! 

THOMAS s Then dinna waste it now. Those redcosats have itchy fingers. 

JAMES DONNELE: See how calm he is. It makes me ashamed. Hack I not promised 
Agnes I wouldn't fight - (turns to John) John, you understend 
how it was. . 


JOHN: Of course. 


(Turns again to look at James Pugh - buries his face in 
his hands.) 
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THOMAS DONNELL: £ brave man. 


JOHN: 
THOMES : 


TRYCN: 


FUGH: 


TRYIONs 


LAGIGG 


TRYON: 


PUGH: 


TRYCN: 


CALD YELL: 


PUGH: 


CROWD: 


(Tryon comes on from the left. He struts to center staze 
pomnously. John clenches his fist.) 


Tryon's the one should die} 
Quiet! He'll hesr you. 


(to Pugh) You, prisoner - Have you anything to say before you 
die? 


Aye. Grant me but half 2 chance to speak es I will, then ['11 go 
in peace. 


Request granted. 
(Tryon starts off left 2s Pugh begins to speak) 


My friends, you know why I amsentenced to die. Covernor Tryon 
says it was because J took up arms against his Majesty's govern- 
ment. J sey it was »ecause J fought agrinst dishonesty - yes, 
against tyranny. 

(Tryon turns eround to look angrily et Pugh) 
We did not want to fight. All we sought was a redress against 
our grievances. Is it wrong to protest ageinst dishonest offi- 
cials who take advantage of their office to cheat and defraud us all? 


(Murmurs from John and Thomas) 
No. They cheated us. They were wrong. We should fight -(etc.) 
Take heed, man. 

(Pugh takes step toward Governor, facing him) 
As a man about to die, I say to you, Sir — Put away your corrupt 
clerks and tax collectors. Cease murdering honest people because 
they would rid themselves of cheats end frauds and tyrants. Rather 
uphold these who protest injustice and do away with such murderous 
scoundrels as Edmund Fanning - - 


Thet's enough! (To soldiers) To the gallows with im) 


(Pugh allows himself to »e led up the scaffold. Dr. Caldwell 
reads from the Bible as Pugh mounts the steps.) 


(reading) "I am the ressurrection and the life, seith the Lord. 
He. oR5e ORT evetn in me, though he were dead, yet shall he live, 
ate Prey e and oelieveth in me shall have everlesting life." 


(strongly from the ton of the scafflod) 
I say to you ~ the blood that we have shed will be as good seed 
sown in good ground which soon will reap a hundred fold. 


(roaring a response) Which soon will reap a hundred fold 


IASSAOIME 


CALYIELL: 


JOHN: 


CROWD: 


JCI 
CROWD: 


TRYOW: 


CALYT LL: 


CROWD: 


CLLDVELL: 


ATT: 


SHOIR: 


CHCIR: 
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Yang him) 


(He signals to the executioner. There is 2 rumdle of drums as 
as the lights go down and out.) 


(from the darkness) He is with God. 


(A groan from the crowd es John Donnell steps forward. He is 
followed by 3 spot, but not a brisht one.) 


His blood will be as. good seed sown in sood ground -— 


(roaring it out) His bleod will be as good seed sown in good 
ground - 


Which soon will reap a hundred fold. 
Which soon will reap a hundred fold. 


(As spotlight picks him out) 
Soldiers! Disperse this mobJ 


"The Lord is my light 2nd my salvation. 
‘Whom then shall I fear? 

"The Lord is the strength of my life. 
"Qf whom then shall T be afraid |" 


(Lichts now campletely down on center st-ge, and up on choir 
which sings as the people begin to clear center strge.) 


Leed Kingly light, amid the encircling gloom, Lead Thou me onl 
The nicht is dark and T am far from home, e271 Thou me on. 
(Choir betins to wal ont.) 
Keep Thou my feet - I do not ask to see The distant scene 
Lead kindly lisht, emid the encircling gloom, Lead Tho me on. 
(Almost all off) 
The night is dark - 
(complete song.) 


wu) eur AON AC. 
10 minute int*#rmission. 


EGE JOE 


(Use entire stage sree. Lights go up es choir enters - in two 
sections - ani entering on the two sides of stage. Choir enters 
singing "On God, Cur Help in £ges Past." using all verses) 


"GH God ovr help in azes pest, Cur hope for years to come, 
Cur shelter from the stormy blest, And oir eternal home. 


NARRE TOR: 


MAN: 


THQIAS DONE: : 


MRS. DONMELL; 
PANKIN: 

ICH DOELL: 
FIRST MAM: 


RANKIN: 
HANNATs 


JCHN: 
MAN: 
CALDWaiie 


MAN: 


Eph 


"Before the hills in order stood, Or earth received her frzene, 
From everlasting Thou are God, to endless years the seme. 


"Oh God our help in azes pest, Our hope for years to come, 
Be Thou our guide while life shall last, And our eternel home." 


(Livhts fede down on choir, end up on Narrator, side stege left.) 


"Pive years have pescsed since James Pugh went to his death. 
It is now the summer of 1776. Agnes end Jemes Donnell have 2 
children; Harnah and John Dennell are married, and their house hes 
just been completed. The people are celebrating the houseraising. 
John end Hannah lerd off the dance." 


(Lights zo down on Narrator end up on center steze3 and the 
people begin to sing "Comin! thru the Rye." spout 8 or 10 
couples dance, the others clap their hands end sing. The dence 
is like the Virginia Reel — and on the words "Gin a body kiss 
3 body," John kisses Hannah. Cther men ettempt to kiss their 
partners. Some girls let them - others de not. Much laughter 
and merriment. / fiddler plays for the dence. 

As dence is finished, a man rushes on stage - excited and out 
of breeth. He interrupts the lest of the dance.) 


Americe has declared her independence?! 
'Tis well. So we instructed our delegates. 
No. That means war 
We already have war. 
All 13 colonies? 

All thirteen states. The 13 United States of America, John Donrell. 


‘Tis time the other states joined with North Carolina to fight 
asoeinst oppression \ 


(clinging to Jonn) But the British have the best army and navy 
in the world, John, we don't have a chance] 


We're united now - - 
Ues, we're united now] 


Te MAVe er or rected acererene en ee Mere ones 


fye. I'm just beck from Philadelphia. 
Declaration here. 

(He unfolds parchment.) 
Here, Reverend. 


I have a copy of the 


Read it, Dr. Caldwell. Let's hear it. Let the Doctor read it - (ete) 


CALDWELL: 


PEOPLE: 
JOHN DONNELL: 
ALL: 


NARRATOR: 
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(Takes document and reads silently for a few seconds, then says: ) 
'Tis well done. I'll read it. (He reads) 


"When in the course of human events it Becomes necessary for 
one people to dissolve the political bonds which have connected 
them with another, and to assume among the powers of the earth, 
the separate and equal station to which the laws of Nature and of 
Nature's God entitle them, a decent respect to the opinions of 
mankind requires that they should declare the causes which impel them 
to this separation. We hold these tmths to be self evident - 
that all men are created equal, that they are endowed by their 
creator with certain inalienable rights; that among these are 
Life, Liberty, and the Pursuit of Happiness. That to secure these 
rights, Governments are initiated among men, deriving their just 
powers from the consent of the governed.!! 

(Looks up from reading. Speaks gravely) 
These are mighty words. let us pray to God to inspire us to 
follow them. 

(Prays. People bow heads) 

"Almighty God who hast created man in Thine own image, grant 
us léave to live, to work, and to worship as free men, ever keeping 
Thy holy covenant. Grant us grace fearlessly to contend against 
evil, and to make no peace with oppression. Help us to use our 
freedom reverently to maintain justice for all men; through Jesus 
Christ, our Lord. Amen." 


Amen. 
Hurrah for the United States of America! A free America! 


A free America! 


(John begins to sing "Free Americal! Qthers join in. 
Tune is "The British Grenadier." ) 


"Born from a world of tyrants Beneath the western sky, 

We'll form a new dominion, A land of liberty. 

The world shall own we're masters here, Then hasten on the day - 
Oppose, oppose, oppose, For North Amer-i-cay. 

Lift up your hands, ye heroes, And swear with proud disdain, 
That wretch that would enslave you Shall lay his snares in vain. 
(Crowl has moved off stage, but continues singing - ) 

Should Europe empty all her force, 

Wetll meet her in array - 

And fight ad shout and fight For North Amer“i-cay 1! 


(Carruthers comes on center stage as crowd goes off. Stands 
looking after them as they conclude the song. Then he turns 
to face the audience. He is lighted by a spot-light.) 


"These giorious words were written by one of the first heroes 
of the American Revolution, Dr. Joseph Warren, of Boston, who was 
one of the original minute men. It was he who started Paul Revere 
off on his famous ride. He lost his life in the first major battle 
of the Revolution - Bunker Hill - fighting for a free America. But 
in North Carolina, many God-fearing people had a special pr6blem. 
How could tiey strike a blow for freedom when they had taken an oath 
not to take up arms again?" 


SCENE It 


(Lights down on Nerrator, and up on side stage right. 
Thomas Donnell is chopping wood. fs he swings his ame, 
he sings.) 


THOMAS DONMELE: (Singing) 
We'll fight for » new dominion, a land of liberty." 
(Stops chopping, shakes head in perplexity.) 
But I gave my wom — - 
(Sterts sinzin: and chopping azain.) 
"Rnd wetll 7izht and shout, and shout end fight 
For North Americay." 


(James and John Donnell come on left as he sines the last lines.) 


JCEM: See, Janes. Pa believes we should fight - - 
THOMAS s fh, lads. I'm glac to see you. 
JEMES : We need your help, Father. 
him 
JOHN: Jemes feels bound by his oeth of allegaince, mut I tell KKK - 
THOMAS : Thet we should fight! 
JOHN Yes. 
JAMES : But we promised - 
THOMAS : Shure and ye're both right, and I'm going daft trying to figure it 


out. If you believe in freedom, :rou should fight for it - 


JCHIN: Yes 2 

THOMAS : But if yetve teken an oath of allegiance, can yon break it? 

JAS: Nod 

THOMES : It seems to me that you're both right and both wronz, and I canna tell 


whet ye should do. I'm all in 2 maze —- - 


(Dr. Caldwell has come on quietly during Thomas! lest speech. 
Ie listens, then speaks quietly) 


CAIDWSLL: Perhaps J can help yon, lir. Donnell - 
(A11 three nen turn to Dr. Caldwell eagerly. They speak almost 
at once) ; 

TROMAS Indeed you cen, Reverend. 

JATES s Help us to do the right - (Almost simultaneous ) 

PORT Dominie, tel. them we should - 

CALDWELL: (holding up his hand to silence them) 


Cne at a tine. Thomas, vou tell me - 


DUCHESS: 


JAIIES : 
JOR 


THOM?S : 


CLIDYELL: 


JOHN: 


CALD TELL: 


JOUN: 
JANES : 
CAIDWELL: 
JAMES ¢ 


CALDYWSLE: 


THCMAS : 
JAMES * 


C&LDWELL: 


JAMES: 


CELDYVELL: 


JAMES : 
JOHITs 


THOMAS + 


It's the oath we tcok after the Battle of the Regulators, Dr. 
Celdwell. The oath of allezience to the King - 


Governor Tryon perdoned ovr offences only on that condition - 
The;; weren't offences? They hed no right - 


You see our problem, Sir. We think we should fight for what we 
believe in - but how can we ficht after we've taken an oath not to? 


This is a grave problem, snd I have thought and prryed over it long 
and seriously. You know that I em opposed to violence - that J 
thought it wes wrong to fight et Alamance - 


Bit, Dominie - 


Let me finish, John -I em opposed to violence, yes, but even 
more, J!m opposed to tyranny - 


Then you think we should fizht? 

But our oeth of allegiance 3 

Allegiance 2nd vrotection ere inseparable - 
What do you mean? 


An orth of allesiance to s king is mutually bindiney. If one 
partner does not keep his side of the bargain, the other is not bound 


You mean that - even tho! we promised - 

Surely God would punish us if we broke - 

I have earnestly rrayed to God for guidence in this matter, and I 

believe that T see the truth by the light of His holy co intenence. 

We vledge sllerisnce to ep government that offers us protection. j3ut 

King George has not trie? to protect us. For more than five years 

we have sent petitions asking e redress of our grievances. But he 
es not heeded them. Now, he hes connived with those who tyrannize 

over us, and rod us of all we hold deer. 

All that is true, Sir. But the fact remains - we gave our word - 


fn oath exected by force is nct binding. There can be no allegiance 
to tyranny. Why was it that we first came to this country? 


(The three answer almost similtaneously.) 
For equel opportunity - 
To be free - 


To worship God as we saw fit - 


CALIDYSLE: 


JSITSS 3 


CALDWELL: 


JOM: 
COMTS ¢ 


CAIDYELL: 


THOMAS : 


CALDWELL: 


JOHN: 


JCEN: 


CALDYELL: 


JOHN: 
SAIDVELL: 


JOHN: 
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Aye. For freedom of speech, of ection, of worship. But his 
Majesty's government no longer zuarante2es that freedom - it 
tramples on it! Again end again the British heve violated our 
Cchertered right - 


Tho't they do wrong, must we also? If an oath is taken - 
Cbhligattions and duties are reciprocal. When those who hold the 
reins of government do not protect our rights as British subjects, 


but violate them etein end again - then I say we are relessed from 
our obligation to obedience. 


(They rise - each shakes Caldwell's hend - as he speaks ) 
Thank you, Dominie. 
So our oeth is no longer binding. 


No. They have forfeited their right to ellegiance. That is God's 
truth as I see it. 


(From the heart) Thank God for you, Dr. Caldwell. This problem 
has been weighing heavily on us alle Now I can fight for freedom 
with a clear conscience. 


No, father. You must stay home and look after mother. James and I 
will do the fighting. Right, James? 


I'm still not easy in my mind. Then there are Agnes and the 
children. I don't know. - - Agnes is opposed - 


Hannah will agree with me. After you've talked to her, Dominie. And 
you will come talk to her, wontt yor? I've been offered a captaincy 
in the Continental Army - I must get some men together - 


'Twill be @ bitter strussle, John. Don't think it will be eesy. 


I know. &S Hannah says, the British have a bis army erd navy, out 
we have risht on our side! 


See that von keep it there. Always remember that you fight for 
freedom. 


iC Wed, Sabies 

You can't know how it hurts me to say to a young man ~ fight. Go 
out and kill and perhavs be killed. But the good Lord knows that 
freedom is more precious than life itself. And we all know that xe 


can't have religious liberty unless we have civil liberty. So fight 
for both, John. 


I will, Dominie. 
May the Lord keep you, John. 


I'll go tell mother now. Then will you come see Hannah, Dominie? 


CeUNTSLL: 


JAMES $ 


THOMAS s 


ChLIOWELL: 


NARRATOR: 


SCENE III 


CALDASLI.: 


au 


Qa 


H 


a 
i 


RANKTH: 


StINyELl: 


RANKIN: 


RACHEL: 
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éfter I hear James! two sons say their catechism. 


(uneasily) They're good boys, sir, but now so earnest es I 
would wish 3 


(leughing) ‘Twas what I said ebout you two lads long ago. 
And I say again today - you're good lads. I'm oroud of you both. 
(claps both on the shoulder) 
I'll go with ye to teJl your mither, Johnnie boy. ‘Twill hit 
her hard. 


War is a terrible thing, James, Would God we might have our free- 
dom without causing so many innocent people to suffer. 


(Lights go down on Caldwell: up on Narretor, side stage left.) 


"So cleer and cozent was Dr. Caldwell's reasoning and so great 
his influence thet every man in his congregation espoused the cause 
of freedom. All were Whigs; in some way or another, all fought for 
freedom end azainst the Tories. John Donnell got us his company 
and joined Nathaniel Green's army. James Donnell did not leave home 
to enlist, but when the Tories came into the county, he, with all 
the other able-bodied men remaining, fought egeinst them. 

"Dr. Caldwell contimued to spesk out for freedom even when 
Tories overran the neighborhood. Also he nersisted in his efforts 
for education - continuing with his school until the least year of the 
wer, and joining with several other Presbyterian ministers in efforts 
to establish 9 collese in Charlotte. And he was ever on call es a 
doctor when there wes sickness among his perishioners.! 


(Lights down on Narrator, and up in side stage left. It denicts 
the room of a log cabin (suzgested). Mrs. Caldwell is spinning; 
Dr. Caldwell is seated at a table writing. On the table is a 
Bible - opened) 


(looking up from his writing) Rachel, wovld you listen to my 
sermon fcr next Sunday, and tell me what you think of it? JI take 
as my text the perable of the good seed - 

(There is a loud knocking at the door - he stops.) 

(fearfully, as she rises) Hide, Doctor. It may be Tories - 

(Voice from ovtside calls) 


It's me, Dr. Caldwell - Robert Rankin. 


(going to door) You fret needlessly, Rachel. It's a friend. 
(opens door) Come in, Mr. Remkin. We're glad to see you. 


Aye, but you won't be when you hear my news. Shure, end 'tis a 
herd world - end 'ttis the neonle that make it so. 


(still nervous) But whet's your news? 
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RIMEIN: & detachment of Redcoats is stationed at Hillsboro, and Tories are 
all about. The Pritish have put a price on your head - 200 pounds 
so I hear. You mst flee, Sir, or some scoundrel will come to get 
you end to collect thet reward. Mortals ever love gold more than 


honor - 
RACHEL: He's richt. You mst not stay here, It isn't sefe - 
OATD ETL: Robert Rankin ever speaks ill of man, but his own ections disprove 


his words. I appreciate your coming here to warn me, Sir, but I 
can't leave my congregation. They need me - - 


RACHEL: You'd do them little gocd if you're captured. 

REMKIN: Cr killed. I warrant they'd pay 300 pounds if you vere brought in 
dead - 

RACHEL: Ch, no$ Devid, you must leave! 

CALDWELL: Don't frighten her, Mr. Rankin. ‘Tis just his way, Rachel. Even 


the British would not kill a man of the cloth. 


RICHUL: Please, Doctor, for my seke, Hide. Whenever you're out of my sight 
I'm beset with fears thet I'll never see you again - 


CATDWELL: It's in God's hands, Rachel. 
(A boy's voice is heard calling from off stage.) 
BONE: Dr. Caldwell. Dr. Caldwell. Come quick, Dr. Caldwe'l. 


CAIDVELL: Thet sounds like Jemes Donnell's boy, Tammy. (opens door) 
Whet is it, led? 


TALTIZ ¢ (Cut of breath - at the door) It's my aunt, Sir. /umt Hannah. 
She's going to have a heby. lama seid tell you she's having a 
bec time of it, Sir. Tome quick. [Please Sir, come quick 


CEIDYELT : I'll go right away. You rest here, Son. Rachel, give the lead some 
sood hot milk to warm hin up. T!1] be hack as soon as — can. 


RANKIN: I'll go ;et my wife. Perheps she can help. 
(he Leaves) 


MCHSL: (As the Dr. gathers up his iedical kit pnd prepares to leave) 
But Dr. Caldvell - the Tories - They!l1 see you - 


" { 
CATOVELE: I 11 gc the »ack way - down the creek - 
RiTEL: Promise you'll] be careful. 
y 
StLINVELls: TIT promise. Kisses her on the forehead) Don't worry now. God will 


protect me. (Starts out, turns at dosr) You sce why I can't leave, 
Rechel. I'm needed here 2s e doctor of bodies as well es of sculs. 
(He sces cit.) 
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(Mrs. Caldwell, at door, looks efter hin - then drops to 
her kneas and nreys.)} 


Please, Goi, protect my husband and keep him. Pleese, God, look 
after him and keep him safe - - 


Don't worry Matam. Dr. Caldwell walks with God. That's what Mem 
says. 


"Cf whom then shonld IT be afraid?’ Thank you Tanmy. 

(Lights besin to fade) 
fnd now, how ebovt sone good hot milk? Would you like some goat's 
milk for a chente? ) 


(Lights now down on Mrs. Caldwell end uv on Narrator, side 
stave right.) 


"So Dr. Caldwell stayed on. Wennahts beby was born, and lergely 
because of the doctor's care, both mother and son lived and grew 
strong. Lucl<y for Hannah that sie regeined her strength, because 
scarcely three months after the birth of her baby, some Tories 
came end plundered her house. Then, knowing that her husband was 
fighting with the Revolutionery Army, they »Surned her house to the 
ground. Hennan was forced to go, with her baby, to live with the 
Thomas Donnells." 


(Lights down on Carruthers and up on center stage rizht. This 
represents the inside of the Donnell house - a log cabin - 
suggested only. Hannel is rocking e cradle. Mrs. Donnell is 
weaving; Thomas Donnell is cleaning and polishing his gun. 
It is a scene of quiet industry end peace. Uarnnah sings a 
lullaby as she rocks the cradle. fs she sings, the lights 
go up on the scene.) 


(singing) 

Hushahy darling and husheby deer - 0 

Hushaby darling will yet be a hero; 

None will 5e bigser end braver or stronger - 

Lullaby, little one, crying no lonser. 
(Hums a few phreses, then sints egein) 

Softly and silently eyelids are clesings, 

Dearest wee jewel, so gently he's dozing; 

Softly - - 
(Singing interrupted by loud noises outside - souml of horses 
hooves, horses neighinz. Battel of swords, marching feet, 
then loud voice.) 


You, Sergeant - take your men to the bern. Collect all horses 
end cattle. The lieutenant and I will attend to the people. 


Redcoats! (Hannah snatches her baby from the credle, and hugs 
it to her.) 
Thomas, whet shall we do? 
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(As men from outside begin to pound on door, calling "Open up !") 
(Thomas finishes loading 2un and holds it ready.) 
I have e¢ gun. Take the children to the back roon. 
(Loud knocks on door.) 
(To women end children) 
Go now, quickly. 
(They leeve. Thomas quietly unlocks the door which vives with 
the the men as they run against it with all their might. They fall 
to the floor, sprawling from the force of their push. Thomas 
levels his gun at. them.) 
Surrender in the neme of God end Georze Washington! 


(from floor) You fool, I have ten men outside. (shouts) Men} 

Cease calling, or I!11 kill you} 

They'!11 te coming to report soon, anyway, Captain. 

If they report, it will %e to deed men. (Motions to Captain) 

Throw your gun to me! (He does so) 

Now you - (Lieutenent throws his gun also. Thomas calls his wife.) 

Sarah - would you come here plezse. (She comes in) 

You know how to shoot. Take this gun (hands her one) 

(to Captain) Now go to the door ami tell your men to leave. 
(Captain hesitates) 

I hate to take a life but - - (raises his gun, aims et Captain) 
(weakly) They'll know something's wrong. 


Tell them you've just heard thet General. Green's army is on it's 
way here. 


Curses on you! You blasted rebel! 


Careful of your words, sir. ‘We're God-fesring Presbyterians here. 
Go on = — call end tell them. 


(Captein goes to docr end calls. Donnell keens his gun at his 
heck \ 
ne =o) 


Sergeent. Sergeent Henry. (Voice off stage: "Sir.") 

(fs Sergeant reports) Generel Green's army is nearby. 
General Green's army is nearby. 

(Shouts and curses heard! from outside.) 

(Prompting in a whisper) You must be away - and quickly. 
We must be away quickly. Mount your horses. 

(He and lieutenant start out. Captain turns back to Donnell.) 


But we'll be back. And it will be the worse for you! 


(HYanneh comes in quickly. She whispers in Domell's esr 
very audibly) 


Keep them a while longer, Papa. Colonel Gillespie's men will be 
here eny minutel 
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You accursed rebels! f trep! Quck, Lieutenant, let's gol 
(They leave hastily without their guns.) 


Quick thinking, Hanneh. John would be proud of you. 


(dropping gun, hysterically) T-Thomas. I've n-never h-h-held 
e g=-oun before. J'!m af-efraid of g-sguns. 


(Chuckling es he puts his arm around her) Not 2s afraid as 
thet Britisher wes! It's proud of ye both I am. 

(Puts his other arm around Yannah) 

(Beby begins to cry from back room.) 
Ye've taken care of the British, young lady - now be takin’ cere 
of your son. 


(Hanneh rushes out. Thomas nulls his wife to him and chuckles.) 
Shure and my son Joon has almost as good taste in wives as J heve} 


(Lights down on this scene as Hanneh, off stage, again begins 
to sing her lullaby. Lights up on Narrator, side stave right.) 


"The British were routed that time by the courage and quick 
thinking of Thomas Donnell end his wife and daughter-in-law. 3ut 
when Cornwallis end his men pursved General Green into this County, 


Redcoats and Tories became a real scourge. Dr. Caldwell wes forced 
to hide ont. 


(Lights down on Nerrstor and up on side staze left, which shows 
the inside of Caldwell's house. Mrs. Caldwell is feeding twe 
men in tattered clothes. She orings them something to drink - 
entering left.) 


I'm sorry I can't offer you more. My husbend hes not been here to 
work the gerden ard... 


(An elderly weman, a maid, comes in excitedly.) 
Mrs. Caldwell, Mrs. Celdwell - 
What is it, Marzeret? 


There's a man at the geste, He says he's Colonel Washington, but I 
knows he's not. As sure as I'm standing here, that man is British 


What does he look like, liargaret? 
Well, hets dressed mighty fine. 
Then he can't be one of ours! 

In 2 red coat? 


No. Put I know he's a 3ritisher. JI csn smell one 3 mile away - 
I'm sure hets British! 


(to men) You stay here. I'1l go talk to him. If he's ¥ritish 
T'!11 come back to wern you. (She goes out.) 
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You'd best get your things together, and »e ready to go out 
the back wey if vou hope to live to join the ermy again. Margeret's 
nose is never wrong - — 


I've got to eat first. It's been months since I've had a real meal. 
(He quickly grebs up his mg of tea and goes with it to the 
window, and First Man also goes to window.) 


I can see him now. JI don't know who he is, tmt he ain't Colonel 
Washington! (3oth men get their things together, end Mrs. Celdwell 
comes in, out of breath.) 


He is British. He finally admitted it. In fact, J think it's 
Cornwallis 1 


Cornwallis! (Whistles in estonishment,.) 


He has a cast in his eye like Corvallis. = know thet. You go 
out the deck way. J!tll keep him telking out front. I told him 
I had to come in to see afout my baby. 

(Goes into other room end comes back with baby in her erms.) 
I'll keep him occupied here. Go quietly, and be carefull 


(Men go out left door.) 


Didn't Merg-ret tell you? Margrret's nose told her and she told you! 
(Begins to sweep vigorously and to sing in e nasal voice.) 


They'll never heer you with Margaret singing. 
(Resumes singing - "The Wife of Usher's Well. #& man comes in with 
Mrs. C-sldvell. He is well-dressed - not in uniforn.) 


We'll have to use your house, madam. 
(Captain comes te door - salutes.) 
Certain Stovall, you can quarter your men here. 


But my children. Where will they go? I have five children - 
one this little baby - 


You have a smoke house, don't you? 


(Margaret, still singing, but not as loudly now, sweeps dirt 
under his feet.) 


Out of my way! (Mekes threatening gesture toward lfergeret.) 
The smokehouse is cold. And there is no furniture. My children - 


You should have thought of that before you revolted ageinst law and 
order J 


(Spits et Commander's Boots.) Law and order! Bahi 
Out with you before I knock some court:sy into your hex. 


Courtesy, is it! Is it courtesy to drive = helpless woman end her 
youns children out of her own home? 
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(Pushes Nergaret aside) That's enouzh! Stovall - the house 


is yours. JI'n off to headquarters. 


Several soldiers enter the house. They are 
Onlzy one amonz then is quiet. 


(He lerves. 
boisterous - one appeers drunk. 
Ye is a Major.) 


Well, well - - Look, Females! (Lurches toward Mrs. Caldwell. 
She shrinks sway from him.) 
(Enter the liajor.) 


Leave her alone! adam, can I help you? 


Would you come with us? My children are yoing and. . 


I'll take them out the back way. Never ferr. J'!ll see no harm 


cones to them. 


(He goes out back, as Mrs. Orldwell with her baby end Margaret 
go out front. Soldiers make themselves et home - strew their 
things ell over the room. The drunken soldier paws through 
the doctor's things.) 


Shtupid rebélsi (See Dr. Celdwell's hat on wall. Puts it on his 

head end poses.) Ain't they dandies, though? Yankee Doodle 
Dendies. (Sits in chair at tahle.) If Yenkees you wuld have a 
song - (Cther soldiers join in singing) A deused stupid fine one- 
(sings by himself) Then jn the chorus all along -7 guess you'd 
like to join one. (11 sing now - Drunken soldierparades sroumdl 
with rid‘tcutous antics.) hen Yenkee Doodle one end all - Pass 
rounl the chorus hendy - For some can sing and all can bewl (They 
bawl o1t loudly on this line.) Yankee Doolle Dandy. 


(There is a knock at the door. The Captain, who has been 
watching the drunren soldier's entics ‘ith a smile, goes to 
the door.) 

(Cpens door, rs. Caldwell is there.) what *re you doing here? 

You're to stay in the smokehouse. 

Your soldiers have robhed our smoxehouse. We have no food. Mty 

children ere hunsry - 


Sherve tem right, I shay. 


(to captein) Please, Sir ~ as an officer end 2 gentleman - 
won't you? 
What rizht have you to expect favors? You women are as much rebels 
as your men. Get ot, I say! 

(Lurching over to her) Let her shtay, Captain, we ain't seen ¢ 
woman in montns 3 

(Other soldiers crowd eround her - she tries to get eway. Just 

then Major Witherspoon enters.) 


Captain, please. Help me - ilelp3 


(The Major has entered by the back door - he brandishes his sword.) 
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MiJOR: Don't worry !! (Goes to Stovall and Perkins) Leave her alone! 
(The soldiers »reak awsy from her. Major speaks to Stovall.) 
You're disgracing your uniforms! Captain, you should keep order - 


CAPT. STOV!LL: We weren't hurtine her. Besides, she's a rebel - 
MAJOR: If she's molested further, J'!1l have you up before the General. 
(To the soldiers) Think of your own wife and children. Whet 
wo2ld you think of a scldier who behaved thus to your wife? 


CAPT. STOVALL: (Sheepishly) I'm sorry, Sir. 


PE Ss It's just that we ain't seen a women for so long. 
(goes to table and sits.) 


MAJOR: Now, Madam, if I can be of any service to you - 
RACHEL: Would you sppoint e suari for our protection? Some of your menhave 


been coming into the smokehouse, tessing my children, and making 
sport of me - 


MAJOR: Tt shall be done. (Soldiers selute. Major turns back to Mrs. C.) 
Anything else? 

RACHEL: Some beds, Sir. ‘We have no place to lie - 

MAJOR: wetll bring them to you. 

STCVALL: You're going to a lot of trouble for a worthless revel, Mejor 

MAJOR: One more wor! from you, Captain, and J!'1l - 

STOVALL: (backing away as Mejor puts his hand to his sword) All right, 
all right. Have it your wey. 

MAJOR: Anything else, iladam? 

RéCHEL: Something to eat - and 9 few pots and pans te cock with - 

MAJOP: Pick out what you need end take them with you. (Soldiers salute 


and go out with Nrs. Celdwell. She turns et the docr) 
RACHEL: God bless you, Sir. May = ask your name? 


MAJOR: Ilorsce Witherspoon, Madam, at your service. Chief physician with 
Lord Cormwvallis's army. 


RACHEL: Ah, that explains it. My husband, Dr. Caldwell, practices medicine 
in addition to preaching. He says that ministers and physicians 
Should help all men - 


MEJOR: Thet sentiment does him credit. Tet me know if I can ve of further 
service. 
(He tows. She leaves. He turns to the drunken soldier, who is 
sitting with his head on his erms on the table.) 
ts for you, Perkins - - (Jabs him in the side) 
(Lights begin to fade.) 
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(Raising his head - sings drunkenly) Yankee Doodle Dandy - 
(Drops head, begins to snore. Captain laughs, and Major 
Witherspoon surveys the snoring soldier in disgust. Lights 
now out on the scene, and up on Narrator, side stage right.) 


"As long as Major Witherspoon was there, Mrs. Caldwell am 
her children were guarded and protected. Unfortunately, he was 
called to Headquarters before the rest of the men, and the surly 
Captain Stovall wes left in charge. Stovall proceeded to wreck 
the place - to destroy Dr. Celdwell's library and to burn all his 
papers and books - even the old family Bible. He and his men 
systematically destroyed everything - even the panels of the fence 
were burned. The destruction was as complete as it was senseless. 
But it served only to strengthen the resistance of the people 
hereabouts. And when General Nathaniel Greene of the Continent=1 
Army - in whose honor the town of Greenstoro was lster named - 
prepared to battle Cornwallis close to Guilford Courthouse, every 
able—bodied men rallied to his aid. John Donnell was now a major 
am regularly attached to General Green's forces. His father and 
his brother James were among the volunteers who also fought thet 
day, not many miles from where the Regulators had battled some ten 
years ago. The North Carolina forces were stetioned in the open 
fields, in the woods, and their front line was placed behind a 
rail fence. John Donnell wes in command of the forces in the front 
line. Most of his men were in tatters - the blustery Marcy wind 
chilled their bodies but not their spirits." 


(Lights out on Narr&tor and up on center stage. Rail fence is 
suggested at extreme left of center stage. We hear firing in 
the distance - off to the left, chiefly. There is the sound of 
a shot, as the lights go up on center stage. John Donnell, who 
is peering out behind the fence, is pulled down by one of his 
men as the shot whistles close by.) 


(pulling John down) Watch out, Major Donnell. I'11 get hi-. 
(He aims his gun, but John pulls it down.) 


No, Forbis, hold your fire. Meke every shot count 


(Sound of gunfire closer. The men behind the fence fire - 
then quickly reload their guns. A small detachment of 
British soldiers runs onstage from the left.) 


Right where we want them! Fire! 


(His men fire again. Several British soldiers fall to the 
ground. The other Redcoats start to flee - but are run back 
on by an officer with a sword, as John speaks to his men again.) 


Keep under cover. 
(Americans retreat to side stage left. British contime to 
advance, but slowly and cautiously.) 
Fire J 


(They fire. British turn to run, are pushed back on by the men 
behind them. British forces all tangled up - some trying to 
leave, others pushing on.) 
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Ba ck to the fence, men. Keen low. Save your fire. 


(They rush to fence. Some have to reload guns. British forces 
now completely disorgenized. Most of them turn to flee. John 
rises from behind fence - bramlishes his sword.) 


ffter then men. After them 


(Ile ercouraces his men onward, then goes after them. Another 
group of British soldiers come frou left stase. They come up 


behind Joix end his men - slmost surround them.) 


Retire, men. Retire] 


ins with his saver. His men relly 
around him. The fishting is hand to hand. Two men ere 
besetting John. He is heving a hard time of it when James 
Donnell comes running from behind tree, right stare.) 


(He backs ewey, now ¢' cht 


I'm with you, »srother John. 


(Tekes on one of the British soldiers who is fighting John.) 


Thenks, James. 


(Both men engage their foes in combet. A voice is heard behind 
them, singing.) 


Bolt, gay, end undaunted stood young Brennan on the Moor. 
Thet's Pal Yetl} make tem runt 


(Otier Americens run on from side stage left and from left 
center wing. They get the best of the British. John and 
Jemes get the best of their foes too. dohn xills his opponent 
end the one fighting Janos tims to flee.) 

(his peels men. We've got them running. After them! 

end games end Thomas end other Americans rash British 
Noreen richt. Burst cf emltetion offstrze.) 

we've got tem licked} Hurraht 
(Offstece cries of "IJurrahl" etc.) 


we y* 
(ite 
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Tights zo down on battle scene, »nd up om Narrator, side stese 
S oO 3 rs 3 
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"The battle of Guilford Courthouse ended with Cornwallis in 
retreat. Caroline was delivered from the enemy. But not without 
cost. The battlefield was strewed with the bodies of the dead and 
dying. Dr. Caldwell saw to the wornded - both es ea minister and a 
rhysicien. So too did the kindly Sritish officer - Major Wither- 
spoon. They met on the bettleground." 


(Lights down on Narrator, up on center stzze, but dinly. 
Many bodies of soldiers revealed. Dr. C=sldwell is leening 
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over one - a Jritis: scldier. There are cires for help, and 
for water, and just inarticulate moens. Dr. Witherspoon rises 
from where he has been bending over a British soldier. He 
speaks to two aides who are with him.) 

They carry man out. Or. Witherspoon soes on to enother wounded 
man, edministers water. He is now close to Dr. CaldwelJ, who 
sees him end speaks to him.) 


th, doctor. Here is one of vours. J fear me he's past human help. 
But I'm praying for hin. 


(He bows his head as Dr. Witherspocn comes end examines the 
soldier. He rises.) 


His suffering is over. God hes him now. Thank you, Sir. 


Sir, could you be . . ? My wife descrived the doctor who befriended 
her — Soule on be Dice wWatners SOON, volt 


I am. And you must be the learned Dr. Caldwell. - Sir, your hand. 
(Extends his hend. Dr. Caldwell takes it, and shakes it warmly.) 


Thank you for your hindness to my wife and femily. Tho! we ere on 
opposite sides - you pre my brother. God bless you. 

(Soldier cries out) 
But now we both have work to do. 


(ach man goes to wounded soldier as lights zo down and out. 
Lights now up on Narretor, side stage richt.) 


tafter this defeat cf the British there was little more 
fighting in North Carolina. James and Thomas Donnell returned to 
their homes to work their fields. Dr. Caldwell began to rebuild 
his house, and to lay plens for resuming his schocl once more. His 
interest in learning never lagsed; it is not surprising thet when 
the University of North Carolina wes founded, he was offered its 
presidency. Nor js it surprising that he refused; he felt that his 
duty lay with the people of Guilford County. His people were 
happy now = the end of the war is in sight; the dreaded Cornwellis 
has been driven from their land. 


(Lights down on Narrator and up on center stage. The msic 
begins before the lights go up. The tune is "Pop goes the 
Weasel.'!' Tight or ten couples ere doing a country dance. 
The others are singing and clanping hends. A fiddler is 
playing.) 


(Much laughter and merriment during the dence. Nowthe lights 
go down on center steze, 2nd uv on the Nerrator.) 


"The Battle of Guilford Courthouse was fought March 15, 1761. 
Cornwallis surrendered at Yorktown the following October, by 
pleading illness, he did not apperr. His substitute, General O'Hare, 
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prepared to give his sword to General Washington, but Washington 
referred him to General Lincoln, who received the sword and 
immediately handed it back. As the British soldiers laid down their 
arms, the band played a quaint old Mmglish melody, entitled appro- 
priately "The World Turned Upside Down." Just as appropriately, the 
Continental Army played snd sang "Yankee Doodle Dandy," which they ha 
taken as their own. 


"And so, after six years of bitter struggle, the war wes ended. 
A war in which the Presbyterians had played a leading part. They 
had fought hard and willingly, because they knew what they were 
fighting for - the right to think, to speak, to work, amd to wor- 
ship as free men. After the tonclugion of hostilities, Dr. Caldwell 
was chosen by the people of his county to represent them in the 
convention which adopted the Federal Constitution. There he advo- 
cated strongly the measures which are now incorporated in the Bill 
of Rights. Rights which freedom loving Presbyterians have ever 
held dear. Iet us not forget those rights and the man who fought 
so hard to secure them for us. Tet us always remember - what they 
knew so well - that civil liberty and religious freedom are insep- 
erable. Tet us maintain both with all the strength of our bodies 
and our souls. (Takes step forward, and speaks in a friendly tone 
to the sudience.) 


"And now, my friends, it is fitting that we conclude this 
day which has covéred the formative years of our church and our 
nation by hearing the Rev. David Caldwell read to his congregation 
George Washington's Prayer for our nation.' 


(Lights down on Narrator, and up on Center Stage. The people 
are seated. Dr. Caldwell prays from the pulpit.) 


Alnighty God, we make our earnest prayers that Thou wilt keep the 
United States in Thy holy protection, that Thou wilt incline the 
hearts of the citizens to cultivate the spirit of subordination and 
obedience to government, and entertain a brotherly affection and 
love for one another and their fellow citizens of the United States 
at large. Amd finally that Thou wilt most graciously be pleased 

to depose us all to do justice, love mercy, amd to demean ourselves 
with thet charity, humility, and pacific temper of mind which were 
characteristic of the Divine Author of our blessed religion, snd 
without a humble imitation of whose example in these things we can 
never hope to be a hapry nation. Grant us our supplications, Father, 
we beseech Thee, through Jesus Christ, our Lord. Amen. 


AMEN. 


(John Donnell rises from his seat and goes to the front of the 
church. ) 


Tet us all sing "Faith of our Fathers." 


(After the singing of this hymn, the people on the stage leave 
the stage.) 
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NARRATOR: "Now won't everybody in the audience join with the choir in 
singing the first end lest stenzas of "Americe." 


(Choir and sudience sing the two stanzas. During the singinr, 
the choir begins to march off toward the right. They are mostly 
off stave early in the last stanzas but the choir continues to 
Sing, off right, with the audience. 


ft the close of the lest strn2zs, the choir, offstage, sing an 
fmen in hermony. 


The church bell peals triumphently - lizhts to down on the stage 
and gradually go up on the eudience.) 


THE END. 


